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THE PASSING OF WILLIE WINKLE. 

BY JOHN ). A'BECKET. 

'LEXANDER, Hannibal and Napoleon 
have been largely written up as very 
great men. Their colossal ambition 
and their success in getting the better 
of myriads of their human kin, throned 
them high on a mound of slaughtered 
fellow-beings. 

Willie Winkle had an ambition which 
he pursued and attained, though he fell on the field in doing 
it. But he sits aloft on no hecatomb of butchered humans. 
His gentle transit was like a humming-bird's, which, after 
fluttering over many a honeyed flower, flits on weary winglets 
to its diminute nest and sighs away its tiny life. So Willie, 
like a gentle cherub, floats on an aromatic cloud of — But that 
will come. 

Willie was born of wealthy and socially distinguished 
parents. There have been male and female Winkles in the 
front rank of New York society ever since the days when the 
first Astor was making bargains in peltry. 

Willie was born of, not to, these elegant parents ; because 
when Willie opened his blue eyes upon the world, there was 
only one of his parents there to welcome him. That one it 
need hardly be said was his mother. Some people were as 
much surprised to see Mrs. Winkle achieving maternity as 
they would have been to behold a French doll become the 
mother of a little dolly. But Mrs. Winkle proved a very 
loyal parent, and was quite fond of herself as a- mother. 

As an infant, Willie gave no promise of his achievements in 
later life. He only gave promise, in fact, of no later life, 
for he was as frail as egg-shell china, "though happily not so 
brittle. He would weep for hours with hardly a dry interval. 
Not robust, heavily accented wailing in a chromatic scale, 
such as infants are incited to by the point of a pin firmly 
insinuating itself into their pink rolls of flesh. Willie's weep- 
ing was like a Spring thaw, a general ooze and lachrymose 
dampness. He presented the wierd spectacle of a hopelessly 
bored baby ; a baby shrouded in Schopenhauer Ennui. 

That Willie from this damp and placcid start should have 
developed into the vivacity of his later years, like a well- 
watered plant, speaks much for his constitution. This was 
supplemented by hot flannels ; a wet nurse who was " a land 
flowing with milk," surely, and possibly "honey," vu 
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THE PASSING OF WILLIE WINKLE. 

the sweetness of her foster-child ; a dry nurse, who strove 
valiantly, .and with success, to prevent Willie's dampness 
from ."striking in," and a mother who insisted on viewing 
her offspring through a tortoise-shell lorgnette whenever he 
was bestowed in fresh, dry clothes. Such a conspiracy for 
perpetuating Willie was triumphant. He developed into a 
creamy young man, with a Passion and an Ambition ! 

The Passion was for afternoon teas ! The Ambition was 
to achieve more of them in the hours of the day devoted to 
this postmeridian pastime, and a grander total of them in the 
season, than any drinker in his set. 

This ambition seems too blameless to fall under the anim- 
adversions of His Eminence, Cardinal Wolsey. But it proved 
as fatal for Willie as was that which the mighty prelate railed 
about to his Sunday School class. 

It was not what may be called the " cupping " process of 
his tea-drinking career which did Willie so much harm, for 
the tea absorbed in this incessant round of poetic gaiety was 
not excessive. Even at the close of the most brilliant and 
bibulous afternoon of his poetic career he did not have more 
than eight gills of the Celestial liquid stored in his system. 

Moreover, with the prudence of the wise man who econo- 
mizes his strength carefully when his professional duties would 
otherwise sap it, Willie was a model of method in his tea- 
drinking. He never took more than two small lumps of sugar 
in a cup, and never so much as a suspicion of rum or a shred 
of lemon. Only just enough cream to cloud the pure amber 
fluid delicately. 

No, it was the constant whirl ot excitement and the 
physical exertion entailed by being too foremost at " five 
o' clocks" of his time that spelled ruin for Willie Winkle. 
This undermined his health and made him ultimately a victim 
to his own ambitious triumphs. After ten minutes in the 
feverish brilliancy of a crowded drawing-room, amid the in- 
toxicating, if subdued, splendor of tapers hooded with red 
and green and mauve and orange shades, the hot perfume of 
violets filling his pulmonary organs, and his mind drinking in 
such adulatory remarks as " Why, Mr. Winkle, I hear you 
have been to two teas this afternoon ! " — after all this high- 
keyed excitement he would put on his muffler and his cane 
and walk four or five blocks away, to plunge into another, 
maelstrom of lights and pretty girls, with the scent of Ameri- 
can Beauty roses pouring into his lungs this time. All the time, 
too, when his Tea-rose face wore the brave, sunny smile of 
Spartan heroism, his mind would be taxed with such worrying 
thoughts as whether his white silk four-in-hand was a hair's 
breadth out of plumb, or the top of his collar was not a 
trifle wilted by a chaste drop of perspiration. 

Willie was conscious that he was burning the candle at 
both ends, but he was in the thraldom of his Ambition. He 
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THE PASSING OF WILLIE WINKLE. 

could not brook the thought that some other fellow should go 
to more teas than he did, or should run him too hard as the 
best-known and most elegant of those among the' tea-cups. 
Part of his value as a guest lay in his ability to enumerate 
the number of teas at which he had assisted that same after- 
noon ; — " nothing succeeds like success." That Willie had 
a marked natural gift for this form of social dissipation, if so 
harsh a term may be employed, was that he could see differ- 
ences between this and that afternoon tea ! He got to be 
such a sharp that he could nearly always tell which caterer 
had supplied the equipment for the occasion. Anyone who 
has been to two or three afternoon teas knows that it is as 
difficult to see that one is not precisely like another as it is to 
discriminate between black cats. 

After his first season, Mrs. Winkle rushed off with Willie 
to Fort Monroe. There by the Doctor's orders he was al- 
lowed only two cups of tea a day. To have cut ofF tea 
entirely would have been too dangerous. The Doctor also 
prescribed one of the remote outlying rooms of the hotel 
for Willie. The distance from it to the dining room was 
about half a mile, and going to meals proved a most healthy 
regime of athletic exercise for the run-down young man. 
Delicate New York ladies who take a tram car when at home 
to go a block, reap great benefit from this enforced pedes- 
trianism at the Fort Monroe Hotel. They go back and 
talk about the tonic quality of the air at Old Point. Not 
that the air isn't good enough. Willie used to absorb health 
by sitting out on the veranda looking at the Rip Raps and the 
cruisers of the White Squadron, while the air blew on him, 
when the blow was not too hard to bear. 

As a result of this exercise and the open-air Hie, Willie 
was quite built up. Mrs. Winkle brought him back to town 
almost as good as new. That suburban room in the Fort 
Monroe hostlery had been his Mecca of health. 

But if Willie had been the Chevelier Bayard of tea-drinkers 
his first season, he was the Richard Coeur de Lion of that 
afternoon cohort in his second. He had his own brilliant 
record to inspire him to new emprise. His Ambition led him 
to unquestionable excess. Of course, there were teas and 
teas that he did not even waste a thought on. They were 
not in "the right set." But whenever the aromatic vapor 
of the samovar curled aloft in the proper social latitude and 
longitude, it framed the peachy bloom of Willie's resolute 
face in its mist. 

It got to be a superstition that no tea could be a success 
which Willie did not attend. There is one amazing thing 
as regards this which is not generally known. Miss Van 
Slacker, a Nineteenth Century Club young woman, deter- 
mined she could not bend her free-thought knee to any such 
silly superstition. She therefore deliberately omitted to send 
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Willie a card for a very swell tea which she gave, one which 
had such a crush that the women almost had their gowns 
torn off. 

But the experiment was a failure for the reason that Willie, 
with the beautiful simplicity which marked his mental pro- 
cesses, thought it an awfully good joke that Miss Van Slacker 
should have overlooked his invitation, and showed up as 
smiling and decorative as ever, at her tea. 

" I wasn't going to be so awfully mean, you know, as not 
to come to your tea, Miss Van Slacker, just because the card 
failed to reach me," he said, with a beaming smile. Miss 
Van Slacker recognized the hand of Fate and cried out : 
"Why, Mr. Winkle ! You don't mean that you didn't get 
a card ! Was there ever anything so absurd ? ' ' 

Willie smiled again, to show that he entertained no malice. 
Willie's smile was a winner. An enthusiastic girl once said 
about it : " Isn't he too sweet when he smiles ! He always 
makes me think of those lovely aristocratic angels Fra Angelica 
Kaufman used to paint." 

It was a tremendous season. For one afternoon, Willie 
found that his tea-route included such divergent points as 
Washington Square, North, Second Avenue, near Stuyvesant 
Square, the Chelsea, the Marie Antoinette, and Washington 
Heights. There were ten or twelve others more or less on 
the way to these places, but the remote Cardinal points in- 
volved a very severe peregrination. It was impossible to do 
them within the hours without a hansom, and taxing even then. 

But Willie's soul was up in arms. He would do them 
all, or die. He packed two collars in his hat, and did do 
them all. But he reached home at half past seven, the gentle 
pink of victory on his cheek, and, something unprecedented 
in his career, two drops of perspiration on his four-in-hand. 
It was a worn and fagged out Willie Winkle who was thus 
brought back after such jousting. He could take no dinner, 
but that was not so necessary for he had eaten half a dozen 
maccaroons, three spoonfuls of a Pistache ice, and two forkfuls 
of Russian salad in his tea rounds. 

But there was no question that he was exhausting his 
vitality by this boisterous activity, this devotion to his Ambi- 
tion. Ah, if Willie Winkle had halted even then, there is 
no knowing how different this tale might have been. But 
no ! He did not halt. 

The next day there were fewer teas, but there was a " pink 
tea" which was a Social Event. Lesser social celebrities 
than Willie, and those who had no record to live up to, would 
have hesitated to let that go. For Willie to have neglected 
it would have seemed like denying the faith. 

Mrs. Winkle made a downy little protest against Willie's 
reckless drain on his strength, but he only smiled and went. 

It was the last straw. He had to be brought home in a 
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THE PASSING OF WILLIE WINKLE. 

rubber-tired cab. He was assisted to his room, a weak crerne 
de mentbe administered, his feet plunged into a hot foot-bath, 
and the family doctor summoned in mad haste. He diag- 
nosed the case carefully, looked grave, and prescribed doses of 
opii campkorati at regular intervals until the patient should 
sleep. 

Alas, too late ! There is no need to dwell on the exquis- 
ite fluttering out of this blameless but ambitious conqueror. 
The fierce pursuit of an ideal and the resolute carving out of 
success have laid men low before in the world's history. 

One of the last things Willie uttered was characteristic of 
" the ruling passion strong in death." " Mamma," he said, 
" you must let the ladies that give teas to-morrow know that 
I am not able to come. Otherwise they might feel hurt." 

Brave, thoughtful, gentle ! Before the morrow dawned 
Willie Winkle had passed to a land where the tea plant does 
not grow. 

Mrs. Winkle was almost vulgarly grieved, but set about 
devising a monument for Willie which would be imposing for 
Ramses II. The most difficult thing was for her to think out 
some symbolic carving which should eloquently epitomize 
Willie's career. A teacup overturned in a saucer would have 
been appropriate, but coldly bald. 

Somewhat as a man after carefully studying the menu for 
ten minutes orders a sirloin steak, Mrs. Winkle's mental 
struggles with creative fancies culminated in a laurel wreath, 
and the inscription, "The world is brighter that he lived." 
After all, for a mortuary legend on a three-ton block of Car- 
rara this had one unusual merit : it was true. 

Farewell, Willie Winkle. To those who plumbed his 
shallows a melancholy luxury of regret blended with the per- 
fume rising from. their cup of tea for one whole week after he 
went away. 

THE QUATRAIN. 

The soul of wit they have not sensed 

Who do not early learn 
The more the sunbeam is condensed 

The deeper does it burn. 
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